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PETER FLEMING 


This essay is an attempt to read the symbolic topography of late fifteenth- and 
early sixteenth-century Bristol through an examination of the relationship 
among ritual performance, politics, and place.' In this period Bristol was one of 
the three most important provincial towns in England, and the capital of a re- 
gion encompassing much of the west of England and southeast Wales. In 1373 
the town had been the first provincial urban community to be granted county 
status, and in 1499 it received another royal charter which established its govern- 
ment along oligarchic lines precociously characteristic of early-modern ‘closed 
corporations’. Despite this prominence, Bristol was not a cathedral city, and was 
divided between two dioceses: Worcester to the north of the Avon, Bath and 
Wells to the south. The most significant ecclesiastical presence within its county 
boundaries was the abbey of St Augustine’s, a short distance to the northwest of 
the walled town.’ Bristol’s later medieval topography can be known in some de- 
tail. The genealogies of its tenements are being painstakingly assembled by Pro- 
fessor Leech, but there are also two unique contemporary sources. In addition 
to being the subject of England’s earliest town plan, produced for the Maire of 
Bristowe is Kalendar in or shortly after 1479, it was also, at much the same time, 


1 Iam grateful to the following for their help, encouragement, and constructive 
criticism regarding various aspects of this essay: Dr Ann Rippin, Mr Keith Dockray, Dr 
Chris Lewis, Dr Steve Poole, Ms Madge Dresser, Dr Raingard Esser, Dr Trevor John- 
son, Dr James Lee, Dr Philip Ollerenshaw, Professor Kelly de Vries, and Dr Jill Steven- 
son. This essay is dedicated to the memory of Dr Trevor Johnson. 

? A short introduction to Bristol in this period is provided by P. Fleming and K. 
Costello, Discovering Cabot’s Bristol: Life in the Medieval and Tudor Town (Tiverton, 
1998). For locations of local features, streets, and processional routes, see map, Figure 
1, p. 142. 
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Figure 1: James Millerd’s Map of Bristol, 1673. 


Courtesy of the Bristol Record Office. 
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described— or at least, measured — in meticulous detail by the Bristolian scholar 
and pioneer topographer William Worcestre.* 

The procession is a ritual performance that connects politics with place: it 
colonises, albeit temporarily, not just a physical space, but also the meanings with 
which that space is associated. For the cultural theorist Michel de Certeau, the 
unregulated movements of a city’s inhabitants—the expression of innumerable 
individual decisions—and the investing of particular places with private mean- 
ings based on personal memories and stories, confound the totalizing ambitions 
of urban planners and governors: 


Beneath the discourses that ideologize the city, the ruses and 
combinations of powers that have no readable identity proliferate; 
without points where one can take hold of them, without rational 
transparency, they are impossible to administer. * 


3 R.H. Leech, Te Topography of Medieval and Early Modern Bristol, Part 1: Prop- 
erty Holdings in the Early Walled Town and Marsh Suburb North of the Avon, Bristol Record 
Society 48 (Bristol, 1997) and idem, The Topography of Medieval and Early Modern Bris- 
tol, Part 2: The St Michael’s Hill Precinct of the University of Bristol, Bristol Record Society 
52 (Bristol, 2000); The Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar by Robert Ricart, ed. L. T. Smith, 
Camden Society n. s. 5 (London, 1872) and see below, Figure 2, p. 144 and n. 57; Wil- 
liam Worcestre: The Topography of Medieval Bristol, ed. F. Neale, Bristol Record Society 51 
(Bristol, 2000). Worcestre was evidently undertaking a ‘linguistic map’ of Bristol (to bor- 
row a phrase from D. L. Smail, Imaginary Cartographies: Possession and Identity in Late 
Medieval Marseille [Ithaca and London, 1999], 1-10), probably within a year or so of the 
pioneering attempt to represent Bristol graphically in Ricart’s Kalendar. 

+ Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life, trans. Steven Rendall (Berke- 
ley, 1984), 97. This essay has also been influenced by Henri Lefebvre, The Production of 
Space, trans. D. Nicholson-Smith (Oxford, 1991), which explores the notion of space as 
generating political and social meaning. For relevant critiques of de Certeau and Lefe- 
bvre, see the essays by Dimendberg, Smith, and Casey in The Production of Public Space, 
ed. A. Light and J.M. Smith (Lanham, MD, 1998), 17-80. B. Highmore, Everyday Life 
and Cultural Theory: An Introduction (London and New York, 2002), 113-73 provides a 
mercifully clear comparison of de Certeau and Lefebvre, but without specific reference 
to their concepts of space. Both de Certeau and Lefebvre were primarily concerned with 
the processes of modernisation under late capitalism (and neither could be claimed as 
historians), and so their insights, though very useful in helping us to theorise pre-modern 
urban society, must be applied with caution. The sources for early Tudor Bristol do not 
permit anything approaching ‘thick description’ (Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of 
Cultures [New York, 1973], 3-30): what can be achieved along these lines by the histo- 
rian of pre-modern ritual where the records are sufficient is demonstrated by the discus- 
sion of Bruges’s procession of the Holy Blood in T. A. Boogaart, An Ethnography of Late 
Medieval Bruges: Evolution of the Corporate Milieu, 1280-1349 (Lewiston, 2004), 343-87. 
Compared to such a study, the present essay must have more limited aims and be more 
speculative in its interpretation and thus more tentative in its conclusions. 
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Ficure 2: Bristol, showing the High Cross, from The Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, 
1478/9. 


Courtesy of the Bristol Record Office. 
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De Certeau is here thinking very much of the western twentieth-century city, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that these illegible and promiscuous “combinations 
of powers” caused at least as much disquiet to urban governors in the pre-indus- 
trial age as he claims they do for modern authorities.* At one point he sees the 
pedestrian’s progress through a city as analogous to speaking: “The act of walk- 
ing is to the urban system what the speech act is to language or to the statements 
uttered.”° The framework of order within which urban authorities try to contain 
the masses is like the normative rules of formal grammar; and like these rules, it 
is constantly being subverted by the practices of everyday life. 

The life of the streets is to elite conceptions of order what demotic language is 
to ‘correct’ usage, and civic or ecclesiastical processions, as the ritualisation of the 
everyday act of walking, are the spatial equivalent of the most formal rhetorical ex- 
ercises which shift speech into its highest ceremonial register. Such a comparison 
raises questions. Much as the poet might seek to ‘purify the language of the tribe’, 
did civic authorities use processional ritual in an attempt to purge potentially sub- 
versive movement and meaning from ‘their’ streets? The procession as rhetorical act 
in turn creates a temporary performance space around itself: the street becomes a 
theatre, wherein are enacted rituals of power.’ Like most pre-modern play spaces, 
urban processional ways reverted to their quotidian uses after the performance: the 
ceremonial swiftly gave way to the demotic. Both play space and processional way 
were carefully chosen, and often repeatedly re-used: did the latter thereby acquire 
symbolic meanings which persisted beyond the actual performance, remaining im- 
plicit or inert until reactivated by the next procession?® 

Probably the most common form of secular procession witnessed by the peo- 
ple of Bristol was that of the criminal to the place of punishment, either the pil- 
lory or the gallows. That this journey would have been attended by its own cer- 
emonial and witnessed by sometimes large crowds, is suggested by the plentiful 
evidence from other towns in this period.’ Bristol is unlikely to have been an 


> An assumption supported by the strict regulation of time and movement observed 
in early Tudor Coventry: C. Phythian-Adams, Desolation of a City: Coventry and the Ur- 
ban Crisis of the Late Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1979), 74-79. 

® de Certeau, Practice of Everyday Life, 95, and cf. chap. 7, passim. 

? For a non-western parallel cf. P. Sanders, Ritual, Politics, and the City in Fatimid 
Cairo (Albany, NY, 1994). 

8 For the ritualisation of space through performance, see S. Beckwith, “Ritual, The- 
ater and Social Space in the York Corpus Christi Cycle,” in Bodies and Disciplines: Inter- 
sections of Literature and History in Fifteenth-Century England, ed. B. A. Hanawalt and 
D. Wallace (Minneapolis, 1996), 63-86. For examples of streets becoming temporary 
playing spaces, see J. Stokes, “Landscape, Movement, and Civic Mimesis in the West of 
England,” Early Theatre 6 (2003): 35-49, at 39-40. 

? M. B. Merback, The Thief; the Cross and the Wheel: Pain and the Spectacle of Punish- 
ment in Medieval and Renaissance Europe (London, 1999), chap. 4, “Pain and Spectacle: 
Rituals of Punishment in Late Medieval Europe”; E. Cohen, “Symbols of Culpability and 
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exception. The Winch Street pillory made a big impression on Worcestre, who 
not only refers to it six times as a landmark, but also gives an unusually detailed 
description. According to Worcestre, the municipal pillory stood upon the Do- 
mus justicie & officij Collistrigij, a circular stone building with barred windows, 
containing cells for the infamos homines and dishonest bakers who were to be pil- 
loried. ‘The pillory itself is described as instrumentum de arboribus opere carpentarij 
constructum.*° Winch Street (modern Wine Street) may have taken its name from 
this device."' The pillory described by Worcestre bears a striking resemblance to 
London’s Cornhill pillory, as described by John Stow. This had been rebuilt in 
1401 after the old prison on the site—the “Tunne’—was converted into a con- 
duit house. The Cornhill pillory was a “strong prison made of Timber called a 
Cage, with a pair of stockes therein set vpon it.” Nightwalkers were locked up in 
the Cage, while dishonest millers, bawds, scolds, and, as in Bristol, bakers, were 
exposed on the pillory.'? The Winch Street pillory may have originated with 
a royal charter to Bristol of 1347, authorizing the mayor to build a new lock- 
up— doleum, or ‘tun’, as in London’s old Cornhill prison —in which to imprison 
nightwalkers and other malefactors. The same charter allowed for the punish- 
ment of dishonest bakers by drawing them through the streets on a hurdle, with 


the Universal Language of Justice: The Ritual of Public Executions in Late Medieval Eu- 
rope,” History of European Ideas 11 (1989): 407-16; idem, The Crossroads of Justice: Law and 
Culture in Late Medieval France (Leiden, 1993), chap. 11, “Power and Death: Public Ex- 
ecutions”, M. Ingram, “Shame and Pain: Themes and Variations in Tudor Punishments,” 
in Penal Practice and Culture, 1500-1900: Punishing the English, ed. S. Devereaux and P. 
Griffiths (Basingstoke and New York, 2004), 36-62. For the relationship between audi- 
ence and spectacle, see S. Lerer, ““Representyd now in yower syght’: The Culture of Spec- 
tatorship in Late Fifteenth-century England,” in Bodies and Disciplines, ed. Hanawalt and 
Wallace, 29-62, and E. Muir, “The Eye of the Procession: Ritual Ways of Seeing in the 
Renaissance,” in Ceremonial Culture in Pre-Modern Europe, ed. N. Howe (Notre Dame, 
2007), 129-53. The following discussion of public punishment has also been informed by 
Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, trans. A. Sheridan (Lon- 
don, 1991), esp. 42-69, but with similar caveats to those expressed in n. 4. 

 Worcestre, Topography, nos 11, 60, 96, 133, 174, 275, 372. 

 Arrowsmith’s Dictionary of Bristol, 2nd ed. (Bristol, 1906), 390. 

2 John Stow, Survey of London, vol. 1, ed. C. L. Kingsford, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1971), 
188-91; R. B. Pugh, Imprisonment in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1968), 111-13; J. 
Bellamy, Crime and Public Order in England in the Later Middle Ages (London and To- 
ronto, 1973), 169. Pillories, and other forms of corporal punishment, were rare in Eng- 
land generally between the Anglo-Normans and the Tudors, with the exception of towns, 
where pillories were relatively common: Bellamy, Crime and Public Order, 181-82, 184- 
85. “Nightwalking” was not a common offence in England generally, but may have been 
more of a concern in towns. The offence probably covered prostitutes and their pimps. In 
1504 Gloucester built a lock-up for the imprisonment of those guilty of sexual offences, 
on the model of those in London and Bristol: M. K. McIntosh, Controlling Misbehaviour 
in England, 1370-1600 (Cambridge, 1998), 66-67, 115, 198. 
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the offending under-weight loaf tied around their necks. The charter was illu- 
minated with scenes of a baker being punished in this way, and of a nightwalker 
being thrown into the do/eum, looking like a large dog kennel.'* Stow describes 
several of the more memorable occupants of the Cornhill pillory as having been 
first paraded about the city from Newgate prison with paper mitres upon their 
heads bearing written notice of their misdoings, made to ride backwards, facing 
the horse’s tail. '* Similar humiliations were inflicted in eighteenth-century Bris- 
tol, and these probably had medieval antecedents. 

The parading of wrongdoers was intended as a punishment in itself and a de- 
terrent to others, but it was also a compelling expression of juridical authority.’ 
The charter of 1373 authorized the mayor and sheriff of Bristol to hold civil and 
criminal courts, with the power to imprison offenders and to execute felons. The 
Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar describes how the mayor is to hold court with the 
sheriff or the bailiffs every weekday in the Tolsey, apart from religious festivals, 
and to hold assizes of bread and ale.” The exercise of justice was of course a fun- 
damental sign of legitimate authority, but medieval Bristol’s mayor never enjoyed 
an uncontested monopoly of this right. Like any other magistrate, the mayor was 
always exercising the king’s justice, but before it achieved county status his town 


'S See Figure 3, p. 148. This is the only contemporary illustration of a prison in me- 
dieval England: Pugh, Imprisonment in Medieval England, 113. The Bristol and London 
authorities’ incarceration of nightwalkers might be taken as emblematic of de Certeau’s 
posited tension between free movement and municipal control. 

As such, a very literal expression of Lerer’s point about the functions of punitive 
display: “The criminal . . . becomes something of a readable text: a walking marker not 
just of the crime committed but of certain definite relationships of power between indi- 
vidual and community” (Lerer, “‘Representyd now in yower syght’,” 34-35). Similar dis- 
plays were mounted in later medieval France: Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 184-85. 

'S In 1727 a prostitute and her customer were “carted through the town and were se- 
verely pelted by the populace” (Farley's Bristol Newspaper, 27 January 1727); in 1729 three 
people convicted of “lewdness” were mounted on horseback and forced to ride through 
the streets, “according to the ancient custom of the city” (Bristol Record Office, Petty 
Sessions Conviction Register, 1728-1795): I owe these references to the kindness of Dr 
Steve Poole. 

16 Cohen, “Symbols of Culpability,” 407, 413. For the exercise of violence upon inferi- 
ors as a legitimating act in the context of the devolution of crown authority upon local mag- 
istrates, see S. D. Amussen, “Punishment, Discipline, and Power: The Social Meanings of 
Violence in Early Modern England,” Journal of British Studies 34 (1995): 1-34, at 1-6. 

” Bristol Charters, 1155-1373, ed. N. Dermott Harding, Bristol Record Society 1 
(Bristol, 1930), 118-41; Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, 82-85. Virtually all of Bristol’s 
15th- and early 16th-century court records have been lost, but there are numerous refer- 
ences to them in the central court records: see The Great Red Book of Bristol, Text, Part 3, 
ed. E. W. W. Veale, Bristol Record Society 16 (Bristol, 1951), “Introduction,” for a com- 
prehensive discussion. 
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peal ek, 
Figure 3: The initial letter from the 1347 Bakers’ Charter. 
Courtesy of the Bristol Record Office. 


was subject to the juridical authority of the neighbouring counties of Somerset and 
Gloucestershire, and royal justice could be imposed directly through the constable 
of Bristol Castle. Even after 1373, Bristol Castle, though increasingly redundant, 
was still exempt from Bristol’s jurisdiction, and there remained two ecclesiasti- 
cal liberties, those of St Augustine’s Abbey and Temple Fee, the latter held by the 
Knights of St John, or Hospitallers, where the mayor’s authority was challenged.* 
In such a situation — admittedly far from unique in medieval towns—the public 
assertion of legitimate authority becomes all the more crucial. 

There could be no greater demonstration of such authority than the right to 
take human life. The Domus Justicie was a lock-up, holding those guilty of rela- 
tively minor offences. Felons, on the other hand, were held in the town gaol at 
Newgate. This stood at the end of Winch Street, at the junction between the 
town walls and the castle. Those accused of felonies were tried in the Guildhall, 
before the mayor and sheriff until 1499, and after this year by the mayor and two 
aldermen acting as justices. After sentencing, the guilty were returned to New- 
gate, from where they were taken for execution.'’ The gaol was a considerable 


18 P. Fleming, “Sanctuary and Authority in Pre-Reformation Bristol,” in Historic 
Churches and Church Life in Bristol: Essays in Memory of Elizabeth Ralph, 1911-2000, ed. J. 
H. Bettey (Bristol, 2001), 73-84; idem, Bristol Castle: A Political History (Bristol, 2004). 

8 While gaol delivery sessions were normally held in the relevant gaols, those for 
Bristol had been held in the Guildhall since at least 1285: Bellamy, Crime and Public 
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distance from the town gallows on St Michael’s Hill, and so the final journey of 
the condemned was a long one.*° Later medieval justice is notorious for its failure 
to punish wrongdoers, but this is true only of members of the broad socio-eco- 
nomic elite. As the Bristol gaol delivery records show, judges had little hesitation 
in condemning to death those felons who had no property.”! 

The procession to the gallows would therefore have been a fairly regular 
sight, taking place at least twice a year. The route was not usually recorded, per- 
haps because it was too well known. A rare itinerary survives from the record of 
an 1810 judgement passed upon a child-molester, who was to be whipped all the 
way from Newgate to the gallows and then back again: the route led east from 
the gaol, beyond the line of the old town walls, and joined Maudlin Lane above 
St James’s church, from where it arrived at St Michael’s Hill.?? However, this 
route could not have been followed in its entirety in our period, since it crossed 
the Frome by a post-medieval bridge, and the concern it demonstrates to avoid 
the town center probably reflects post-medieval notions of propriety and order. 
Before the ‘urban enlightenment’, the concern was probably quite the opposite, 
that the felon’s last journey should be witnessed by as many as possible. This is 
demonstrated by the sentences passed on two Lancastrian rebels, Baldwin Ful- 
ford and John Heysaunte, in Bristol’s Guildhall in 1461: they were to be drawn 
ona hurdle from Newgate to their execution on the gallows on St Michael’s Hill, 
“per medium eiusdem ville.”** The center of town was doubtless thought to lie at 
the High Cross, in which case their procession would have headed west from 
Newgate through Winch Street, turned north into Broad Street at the Cross, and 
then passed over the Frome Bridge. Arriving on the north bank, there are two 


Order in England, 179; Pugh, Imprisonment in Medieval England, 276, 302, 312. For the 
convicted felon’s return to Newgate pending execution, see the sentences passed on Ful- 
ford and Heysaunte in 1461: below, n. 21. 

?° Most medieval English felons were hanged from a stout tree. Bellamy asserts that 
London had the first purpose-built scaffold, at Tyburn, but Worcestre describes the ex- 
ecution place on St Michael’s Hill as “/ocum furcarum”, suggesting that Bristol, too, had 
the dubious distinction of one of England’s first purpose-built gallows: Bellamy, Crime 
and Public Order in England, 186-87, Worcestre, Topography, no. 140. Bristol’s gallows 
stood at the summit of St Michael’s Hill and so would probably have been visible from 
the center of town. 

21 Some of Bristol’s gaol delivery rolls survive for the 1460s and ’70s: TNA JUST 
3/20/4, 6-10. 

22 Bristol Record Office, JQS/D/12: I am once again indebted to Dr Steve Poole for 
this reference. 

23 TNA KB9/297, mm 134-5. Dragging on a hurdle was a common punishment in 
England and France: Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 187. French penal processions were usu- 
ally routed through the central crossroads, and exploited the symbolism of expulsion of- 
fered by a route from the center to the extra-mural periphery: Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 
189-89. See also Ingram, “Shame and Pain,” 40-41. 
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possible ways up the river cliff to the Henbury Road, which led to St Michael’s 
Hill. The most direct route is a straight ascent, known to Worcestre as Steep 
Street, and now called Christmas Steps. Before it was paved and stepped in the 
mid-sixteenth century Steep Street would have been too difficult for any kind of 
organized procession: it was too perilous for horses, and so felons dragged on a 
hurdle could not have been brought this way. The more gentle alternative took a 
less direct route and was called, appropriately enough, Horse Street, since cor- 
rupted to Host Street.” 

The Horse Street route began at St Bartholomew’s Hospital and passed by 
the Carmelite friary and the priory of St Mary Magdalene. There was thus ample 
opportunity for the felon to be offered solace from religious houses en route. This 
might have been similar to the sustenance offered by the brothers of St Giles’s 
Hospital in London who, as Stow relates, presented the condemned on their 
way to Tyburn “with a great Bowle of Ale, thereof to drinke at theyr pleasure, 
as to be theyr last refreshing in this life”; perhaps such assistance also helped 
dull the pain of execution.” In Bristol, spiritual comfort could have been gained 
from contemplation of the statue of the Virgin in a shrine set into the outer wall 
of the Carmelite friary on Horse Street and, perhaps as the felon drew his last 
breath, from the stone cross standing next to the gallows on St Michael’s Hill.”° 
The stone cross marked the boundary of the county of Bristol, and as such had 
a secular message as well: cross and gallows together reminded spectators of the 
geographical, as well as juridical, extent of the mayor's powers.”’ The felon’s last 
journey was a passage through several ontological states. As a prisoner awaiting 
trial he was the anonymous object of charity.’ Before his judges in the Guild- 
hall he stood revealed as a threat to the community, a sinner, whose crimes had 
to be expiated through his suffering. During his procession to St Michael’s Hill 
he would, ideally, behave as a penitent. Suspended from the gallows, in a mani- 
fold liminal space between heaven and earth, life and death, and, more prosai- 
cally, on the edge of the county boundary, between Bristol and Gloucestershire, 


** Worcestre, Topography, nos 35-36. Adams's Chronicle of Bristol, ed. F. F. Fox (Bris- 
tol, 1910), 100, records under 1550-51 that “. . . the steep street going up toward St Mi- 
chael’s was brought evener and lower, and pitched with steps as it is now.” 

5 Stow, Survey of London, 2: 90-91. 

© Worcestre, Topography, nos. 35-36, 67, 139-40, 192-93, 321-22, 326, 328-29, 
330-31. 

27 ‘The cross near the gallows— Bewell’s Cross—was cited as a county boundary 
marker in 1373: Bristol Charters, 1155-1373, 156/7. 

8 Pugh, Imprisonment in Medieval England, 323. The contemporary expectation 
was that prisoners would pass their time hidden from the public gaze, praying for their 
benefactors: Bellamy, Crime and Public Order in England, 166, 174. 
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his body was expelled from the community against which it had offended.’ If 
executed as a traitor, his body—or at least a part of it— might be readmitted 
into that community, but impaled on a spike above a town gate. So rendered, his 
body had been transformed from a symbol of disorder to a symbol of the awful 
retributive —and restorative— power of the Crown, operating through its lieu- 
tenant, the mayor.*° Crucially, however, whatever the fate of his body, his soul 
was not to be cast into darkness. ‘The procession to the gallows, winding its way 
past the shrine of the Virgin, perhaps also past the priory dedicated to that other 
Mary who had stood at the foot of the cross, and ending at the stone cross by 
the gallows, may have been seen as a spiritual journey from sin and condemna- 
tion, through repentance and penance, to the absolution that came in the felon’s 
last moments, a spiritual reabsorption into the Christian community, a healing 
of the breach in the social fabric. In addition to its obvious deterrent effect, the 
spectacle of the felon’s own via dolorosa might have been seen as an expression of 
the hope of redemption. 

The mayor and the body of Christ were probably processed through the same 
streets as the felon. The most likely route for Bristol’s Corpus Christi procession 
began at the High Cross, continued up Broad Street, crossed the Frome Bridge, 
turned west at Horse Street, and finished at the Green by St Augustine’s Abbey. 
As such, it joined together Bristol’s main civic and ecclesiastical centers.*? While 


? Writing of the punishment of the Gunpowder plotters, Coke spoke of the ex- 
ecuted traitor, “hanged up by the neck between heaven and earth, as deemed unworthy 
of both, or either”: Amussen, “Punishment, Discipline, and Power,” 6-7. The expulsion 
of criminals received biblical sanction from Cain’s exile after his murder of Abel: V. I. J. 
Flint, “Space and Discipline in Early Medieval Europe,” in Medieval Practices of Space, 
ed. B. Hanawalt and M. Kobialka (Minneapolis, 2000), 149-66, and for the symbolism 
of execution outside the town walls, Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 187-88. 

3° In 1461 the head of John Heysaunte was to be placed above Newgate so that it 
might be seen by all the populace, to whom it would act as a warning (TNA KB9/297, 
m. 134). For the background to this execution, see P. Fleming, “Politics and the Provin- 
cial Town: Bristol, 1451-1471,” in People, Places and Perspectives: Essays in Later Medieval 
and Early Tudor England, ed. K. Dockray and idem (Stroud, 2005), 79-114, at 88-89. As 
with Coventry, the placement of the traitor’s body parts on the town gate symbolized the 
felon’s corporeal rejection from the core of the urban community, embraced by the town 
walls: Phythian-Adams, Desolation of a City, 174-75, 177. 

31 Merback, Thief, the Cross and the Wheel, chap. 4, Cohen, Crossroads of Justice, 188— 
89; idem, “Symbols of Culpability,” 408; Adams's Chronicle, 159, relates how in 1601 mu- 
tinous soldiers were executed on the High Street, “whither they were brought with con- 
stables, and halters about their necks; whereof one of them being mounted had prayed 
and prepared to die.” 

» For Corpus Christi processions, see M. Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in 
Late Medieval Culture (Cambridge, 1991), 240-71. Chester’s Corpus Christi procession 
also linked two symbolically-charged sites, the castle and the church of St John: D. Mills, 
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the mayor and common council appear to have played no part in organizing 
the procession, they probably participated nonetheless, preceded by the parish 
representatives and the guilds.** The mayor of Bristol was elected on 15 Sep- 
tember, but his installation — the mayor-making ceremony proper—occurred at 
Michaelmas (29 September), in the Guildhall. After the ceremony the old and 
new mayors with the councillors and civic officers assembled at the High Cross 
and then followed the same route as far as Horse Street. Here they continued 
north—on the road to the gallows—as far as St Michael’s church, where offer- 
ings were made.** 

The condemned felon, led along much the same route, was forced, quite 
literally, to tread the path of righteousness. The rituals of mayor-making and 
of punishment had particular points of correspondence. The new social identi- 
ties of the accused and the aspirant mayor were both decided in the Guildhall. 
The condemned felon and the new mayor were both displayed in Broad Street, 
and both then probably followed the same route to St Michael’s Hill: only one, 
of course, came back alive. The two rituals were almost each other’s mirror-im- 
age, investing and divesting power, celebrating and degrading, giving (through 
the creation of a new civic persona) and taking life. These shared itineraries and 
mirrored rituals invited risks. Audiences sensitive to visual symbols and the sig- 
nificance of ritual, and used to thinking in terms of inversion, might have drawn 
subversive conclusions from the observation that the representatives of spiritual 
and temporal authority trod the same path as the felon.* Clearly, these risks 


“The Chester Mystery Plays: Truth and Tradition,” in Courts, Counties and the Capital in 
the Later Middle Ages, ed. D.E.S. Dunn (Stroud, 1996), 1-26, at 10-13. 

33 P. G. Cobb, “The Corpus Christi Procession in Bristol,” in Historic Churches and 
Church Life in Bristol, ed. Bettey, 85-97; Bristol, ed. M. Pilkinton, Records of Early English 
Drama (Toronto, 1997), 13-26; for the costs incurred for the Corpus Christi procession by 
the parish of St John the Baptist see Bristol Record Office, P/ST.JB/ChW/1, f. 11°. 

34 Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, 74. For an alternative interpretation of the mayor- 
making ceremonies to the one given below, see D. H. Sacks, The Widening Gate: Bristol 
and the Atlantic Economy, 1450-1700 (Berkeley, 1991), 172-77. 

3° C. Humphrey, The Politics of Carnival: Festive Misrule in Medieval England (Man- 
chester, 2001). Bristol had a boy bishop, installed on St Nicholas’s Day, 6 December: 
Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, 80-81; Sacks, Widening Gate, 181-83. Other forms of offi- 
cially-sanctioned inversion occurred as part of the ritual of punishment: see above, 148. 
In Paris, the Rue St Denis was similarly the customary route for both ceremonial and 
penal processions: Cohen, “Symbols of Culpability,” 410. The dangers of subversive “mis- 
readings” of processional symbolism are discussed by C. C. Flanigan, “Medieval Litur- 
gical Processions in Semiotic and Cultural Perspective,” in Moving Subjects: Processional 
Performance in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, ed. K. Ashley and W. Hiisken (Amster- 
dam, 2001), 35-51, at 48, and Muir, “The Eye of the Procession.” The similarities be- 
tween the symbolic functions of penal and mayor-making processions become even more 
apparent if seen in the light of the formulation presented by A.Van Gennep, of séparation, 
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of identification were acceptable. Indeed, the association of felon and mayor by 
their shared processional route may have served to underline the latter’s author- 
ity—it was after all as a consequence of the mayor’s power that the felon was 
forced to take that road. In the Guildhall at Michaelmas mayoral authority was 
explicated and transmitted to its next recipient; in the same building, at gaol de- 
liveries, it was imposed upon the person of the condemned felon. 

The choice of St Michael’s church as the new mayor's place of offering on 
Michaelmas Day needs no further comment, but the mayor’s journey to this 
church, beyond the town wall and so close to the northern boundary of the coun- 
ty, would have provided another reminder of the territorial extent of his author- 
ity. The mayor made at least three more ceremonial excursions beyond the an- 
cient heart of the town. They all occurred in November. On All Souls’ Day (2 
November) he visited St Mary Redcliffe, just outside the southern circuit of town 
walls, to audit the two chantries founded by William Canynges in 1467.*° The 
second procession took the mayor, sheriff, and councillors to hear evensong at 
the chapel of St Clement in St Bartholomew’s Hospital, on St Clement’s Eve (22 
November), and the following morning the same party heard mass at the chapel. 
St Bartholomew’s, facing the northern end of the Frome Bridge, may have been 
within what the abbot of St Augustine’s regarded as his sphere of influence, al- 
beit still firmly within the county boundary.*’ The day after St Clement’s Day, on 
St Katherine’s Eve (24 November), the mayor, sheriff, and councillors processed 
south of the Avon to St Katherine’s chapel in Temple Church, where they heard 
evensong, and from there walked to Katherine’s Hall, the weavers’ guildhall, 
where they were entertained by the guild.** 

Bristol south of the river— Redcliffe and Temple Fee—had once been an 
independent community, with a history of antagonism towards its neighbour. 
Temple Fee, an ecclesiastical liberty within the county, was at the center of a 
vigorously-fought dispute between the mayor and the Knights of St John, or 
Hospitallers, in the 1530s, on the issue of the latter’s claimed rights of market, 


marge, and agrégation (Les rites de passage [Paris, 1909], trans. M. B. Vizedom and G. L. 
Caffee as The Rites of Passage [London, 1960], 10-12, 21, 105-6). For further elaboration 
of this model, see V. Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Chicago, 
1969), esp. 94-130. 

36 Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, 79-81; M. Skeeters, Community and Clergy: Bris- 
tol and the Reformation, ¢. 1530-c. 1570 (Oxford, 1993), 30-32, for the full round of civic 
ceremonial. For the Canynges chantries, see The Chantries of William Canynges in St Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, ed. E. E. Williams (Bristol, 1950). 

37 Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, 80. Adams's Chronicle, 184-85, recounts how, fol- 
lowing a dispute between the last abbot of St Augustine’s and the mayor over their re- 
spective liberties, it was agreed that henceforth the abbot and canons would meet the 
mayor and councillors every Easter at the Grammar School, which was then on the north 
bank of the Frome. 

38 Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar, 80. 
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jurisdiction, and sanctuary in Temple Street.*’ Sacks interprets the St Clement 
and St Katherine processions as expressions of civic harmony, as symbolically 
binding together the ancient town with its northern and southern suburbs. There 
was undeniably an element of this, as evidenced by the conviviality attending 
the visit to St Katherine’s Hall, with its fires, wine, and spiced cake bread, but 
for the early Tudor period at least, these visitations are susceptible to another 
reading. *° When relations between the mayor and ecclesiastical authorities were 
fraught, these civic expeditions into once alien —and possibly now hostile—ter- 
ritory could well have taken on the character of an assertion of right. The visits 
to St Mary Redcliffe and St Clement’s chapel, both, like St Michael’s Church, 
outside the town walls but within the county boundary, left no doubt as to the 
extent of the mayor's ultramural authority. *! 

The final civic procession to be considered here was unmistakably such an 
attempt to appropriate a contested symbolic space. Unlike those so far discussed, 
this was a singular event, prompted by a long-running dispute between the may- 
or and the abbot of St Augustine’s Abbey. The dispute centered on the abbot’s 
claimed rights to sanctuary and private jurisdiction over the green adjoining the 
abbey. In May 1496 a settlement to the issue of jurisdiction appeared to have been 
reached: the mayor could hold the assizes on the Green, but would also bear most 
of the costs of these, with the profits of justice divided between mayor and abbot. 
The following month, on Friday 10 June, the mayor led a procession to the Green 
to establish his right to hold the assize of bread. He was preceded by the town 
sergeants, accompanied by his sword bearer, the sheriff, recorder, town clerk, and 
the wardens of the Bakers’ Guild, in all their ceremonial finery. The mayor him- 
self carried the scales with which to weigh bread. Before the procession reached 
the Green, an attempt was made by two of the mayor's officers to arrest a man 
who had taken sanctuary at the abbey. Fighting broke out with the abbey’s men 
as the civic procession entered the Green. The coincidence of the attempted ar- 
rest— thereby violating the abbey’s claimed right of sanctuary —and the attempt 


%° Fleming, “Sanctuary and Authority,” 80-83; the Hospitallers’ private jurisdiction 
accounts for the presence of a pillory in Temple Street, noted by Worcestre: Topography, 
nos. 145, 147. 

“© DD. H. Sacks, “The Demise of the Martyrs: The Feasts of St Clement and St Kath- 
erine in Bristol, 1400-1600,” Social History 11 (1986): 141-69. 

“I In Coventry a number of ceremonies similarly reasserted Coventry's relationship 
with its county: C. Phythian-Adams, “Ceremony and the Citizen: The Communal Year 
at Coventry, 1450-1550,” in Crisis and Order in English Towns, 1500-1700, ed. P. Clark 
and P. Slack (London, 1972), repr. in The Medieval Town: A Reader in English Urban His- 
tory, 1200-1540, ed. R. Holt and G. Rosser (London, 1990), 238-64, at 261-62. 

* P. Fleming, “Conflict and Urban Government in Later Medieval England: St 
Augustine’s Abbey and Bristol,” Urban History 27 (2000): 325-43; and idem, “Sanctuary 
and Authority,” 74-80. 
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to hold assizes in such force suggests deliberate provocation. The mayor may also 
have been adding insult to injury by parodying the Corpus Christi procession. 
‘The feast of Corpus Christi was the single most potent expression —and confir- 
mation— of Christian community.* In 1496 Corpus Christi fell on 2 June.** The 
mayor's provocative expedition to St Augustine’s Abbey therefore took place just 
eight days after Bristol’s Corpus Christi procession. Moreover, it probably fol- 
lowed much the same route. As we have seen, the Corpus Christi procession is 
likely to have taken the Broad Street-Frome Bridge—Horse Street route, ending 
at the Abbey Green. This is almost certainly the route taken by the mayor's party 
on 10 June. The Corpus Christi celebrations in June 1496 were probably attended 
by a good deal of tension, particularly if the mayor was expected to participate. 
That the Corpus Christi procession culminated at the abbey would have pre- 
sented a clear expression of the abbot’s paramount ecclesiastical authority within 
the county. The mayor’s demonstration, effectively re-running the procession on 
his own terms, would have been an equally unequivocal challenge to the abbot’s 
authority in temporal matters. *° 

While the mayor may have claimed supreme secular authority within the 
county, this was always and essentially exercised as a servant of the Crown. 
When the king came to town, this basic fact of civic life had to be acknowledged, 
but royal entries did allow some scope for negotiation. The final procession to be 
considered was part of such an occasion. 

On 23 May 1486 Henry VII made his first royal visit to Bristol.** He was 
met three miles outside of town by a civic delegation which then accompanied 
him to Lawford’s Gate, at the eastern boundary of the county. Until reaching 


“8 Rubin, Corpus Christi, passim. 

“* C. R. Cheyne and M. Jones, 4 Handbook of Dates for Students of British History 
(Cambridge, 2000), 181. 

‘8 For processions used to challenge or assert authority over contested territory, or as 
expressions of social tension, see Rubin, Corpus Christi, 258-59, 263, 266-67; M. James, 
“Ritual, Drama and Social Body in the Late Medieval English Town,” in idem, Society, 
Politics and Culture: Studies in Early Modern England (Cambridge, 1986), 16-47, at 42-43, 
n. 80; Mills, “Chester Mystery Plays”; A. F. Johnson, “The Feast of Corpus Christi in the 
West Country,” Early Theatre 6 (2003): 15-34, at 21-29. 

‘© The pageant text is edited in Bristol, ed. Pilkinton, 10-14, and discussed in Sacks, 
Widening Gate, 177-80; S. Anglo, Spectacle, Pageantry, and Early Tudor Policy (Oxford, 
1969), 32-34; E. Cavell, “Henry VI, the North of England, and the First Provincial 
Progress of 1486,” Northern History 39 (2002): 187-207, and C. E. McGee, “Politics and 
Platitudes: Sources of Civic Pageantry, 1486,” Renaissance Studies 3 (1989): 29-34 (Iam 
grateful to one of the anonymous readers for this reference and helpful comments). Un- 
less otherwise stated, the following discussion is based on these works.For letters patent 
dated at Bristol from 23 to 26 May 1486, see CPR, 1485-1494, 88, 94-95, 109, 111. Fora 
discussion of royal entries in provincial towns, see L. Attreed, The King’s Towns: Identity 
and Survival in Late Medieval English Boroughs (New York, 2001), 71-81. 
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this point, “the mair of Bristow bar no mase nor the Shrif of that towne bar no 
Rodde”; only when inside the limits of their authority did the mayor and sher- 
iff take up the symbols of their office, a further indication of the contemporary 
importance of public symbols. Once inside Lawford’s Gate, in the Old Market 
suburb of Bristol, the party was met by processions of friars and representatives 
from the parishes. The first of a series of pageants was staged at “thentre of the 
Towne gate.” This was probably Newgate, in the town wall, in which case the 
royal party would have had to process around the eastern and northern curtain 
walls of the castle.*” The king was addressed by King Brennius, Bristol’s mythi- 
cal founder, who complained, 


This Towne lefte I in great prosperitie 
Hauyng Riches and welth many folde 


... but I haue ben so long Awey 
That Bristow Is fallen in to decaye 


Irrecuperable without that A due Remedy 

By you ther hertes hope & comfort in this distresse 
Prouede bee at your leyser conveniently 

To your Navy & clothmaking wherby I gesse 

The wele of this towne stondeth in Sikernesse 
Maybe maynteigned as they have bee 

In dayes hertofor in Prosperitie 


The point was doubtless reinforced later in the day by the Shipwrights’ pageant, 
which probably took place outside St Bartholomew’s Hospital, home of the fra- 
ternity of St Clement for distressed seamen. The Bristol authorities had to strike 
a careful balance in representing their distressed state: too poor a welcome would 
dishonour the town and insult the king; too grand, and their pleas of poverty 
would not ring true. The playing space for the Brennius pageant may have given 
significant assistance in this regard. The king was met by Brennius beside the 
castle, a once mighty fortress now in sad decline.** Having seen with his own 
eyes evidence of Bristol’s decay, the king could then be treated to the best display 
the town could muster. 


47 Queen Elizabeth’s visit in 1574 followed the same route, from Lawford’s Gate, 
through Newgate, and then on via Broad Street to cross the Frome bridge: Bristo/, ed. 
Pilkinton, 90-91. For discussion of joyeuses entrées as “liminal” rituals, see J. D. Hurlbut, 
“The Duke’s First Entry: Burgundian Inauguration and Gift,” in Moving Subjects, ed. 
Ashley and Hiisken, 155-86; also D. Nicholas, J. Dumolyn, “Joyous Entry,” in Oxford 
Dictionary of the Middle Ages, 4 vols. (Oxford, 2010), 3: 912. 

“8 Worcestre, Topography, no. 422; Fleming, Bristo/ Castle, 20: although as a royal 
castle the structure was not strictly part of the town and county. 
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Henry’s visit to Bristol came towards the end of his first royal progress, which 
had also taken him to York. There is evidence from the York civic archives that 
the mayor and councillors had been planning the king’s reception since March, 
the director of the York pageantry was Henry Hudson, parish priest of Spofforth. 
While the general outlines of what was required may have been communicated 
from the royal household, there is no doubt that the details, including the text 
of the speeches, were left up to the civic authorities. Anglo has suggested that 
Bristol’s master of ceremonies may have been Robert Ricart, the town clerk: the 
prominence given to Brennius in both the 1486 pageant and the 1479 Maire of 
Bristowe is Kalendar, compiled by Ricart, supports this identification.” 

Bristol’s civic leaders may have had another reason to tread carefully in their 
dealings with the king. While spending Easter (26 March) at Lincoln, on the 
outward leg of his progress, Henry received intelligence that Viscount Lovel had 
broken sanctuary and was fomenting rebellion. By the time Henry reached Pon- 
tefract (20 April), it was apparent that Lovel’s fellow rebels, Humphrey Stafford 
and his brothers, had attempted to seize Worcester. While these risings had been 
suppressed by the time Henry entered York, rumours of plots against the king 
persisted throughout April and early May.* Perhaps the Bristol pageantry of 23 
May ought to be seen in this wider political context. At the High Cross the king 
was addressed by Prudencia, and at St John’s Gate by Justicia, the cardinal vir- 
tues of medieval kingship.*’ Prudencia began by stressing Bristol’s loyalty, and 
then observed with approval that 


Ye yef not credence to lightly 
Too feyned tales that make myght discencion. 


* Anglo, Spectacle, Pageantry, and Early Tudor Policy, 22-33, 32-33; The York House 
Books, 1461-1490, Volume 2: House Books Five-Six, ed. L. C. Attreed (Stroud, 1991), 474, 
478-80, 482-85; G. Kipling, Enter the King: Theatre, Liturgy and Ritual in the Medieval 
Civic Triumph (Oxford, 1998), 134-39; York, ed. A.F. Johnston, Records of Early English 
Drama 1 (Toronto, 1979), 146-52; L. C. Attreed, “The Politics of Welcome: Ceremonies 
and Constitutional Development in Later Medieval English Towns,” in City and Spec- 
tacle in Medieval Europe, ed. B.A. Hanawalt and K. L. Reyerson (Minneapolis, 1994), 
208-31. York insisted on its right to plan its own events against attempts by Lord Clif- 
ford to intervene: J. Lee, “Urban Recorders and the Crown in Late Medieval England,” in 
The Fifteenth Century, 3: Authority and Subversion, ed. Linda Clark (Woodbridge, 2003), 
163-77, at 173. 

°° Anglo, Spectacle, Pageantry, and Early Tudor Policy, 21-22; Cavell, “Henry VI, 
the North of England, and the First Provincial Progress of 1486,” 199; C. H. Williams, 
“The Rebellion of Humphrey Stafford in 1486,” English Historical Review 43 (1928): 181— 
89; M. Bennett, Lambert Simnel and the Battle of Stoke (Gloucester, 1987), 37-39. 

51 J. Watts, Henry VI and the Politics of Kingship (Cambridge, 1996), 16-38. 
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‘These speeches, including these approving comments on the king’s refusal to lis- 
ten to rumours, were based on a Secreta secretorum text, but the selection of these 
particular passages to incorporate into the address may be significant. Following 
on from a fulsome protestation of loyalty, and given the timing of the visit, less 
than a fortnight after the collapse of the Staffords’ rebellion in the West Mid- 
lands, the choice of passages may suggest that there had been some doubt about 
Bristol’s commitment to the new dynasty. If so, they would not have been the only 
texts produced for Henry’s progress that reflected immediate political concerns. 
Apart from York, accounts survive of two other civic receptions given to Henry 
during his 1486 progress. Hereford’s appears to have been apolitical, with pag- 
eants featuring St George, St Ethelbert, and Our Lady. Worcester, on the other 
hand, which had opened its gates to the Staffords, had intended to use its pageant 
(it was never actually delivered) to plead for mercy and to assure Henry of the 
city’s future loyalty. While York had not been implicated in the Lovel-Stafford 
rebellion, its leaders also had good reason to be tremulous at the new king’s ap- 
proach, since the city had been closely associated with Richard III, and had been 
involved in a dispute with Henry over the appointment of their recorder.” The 
York pageantry made no mention of these recent problems, but instead dwelt at 
length on the legitimacy of Henry’s kingship and the city’s loyalty. °° 

While no evidence for seditious activity at Bristol in the spring of 1486 has 
been discovered, there may nonetheless have been grounds for suspicion on the 
part of the king and apprehension on the part of his hosts during his visit to the 
town. As Henry listened to Prudencia’s celebration of his scepticism, there lan- 
guished in the Tower one Nicholas Covell, a Bristol craftsman. One month later 
he would appear before King’s Bench, accused of having taken part in armed 
demonstrations at Westminster and Highbury in the parish of Islington on 2 
and 5 May 1486. The court heard that Covell and his accomplices plotted the 
destruction of the king, “guasi filii diabolici,” and that they carried a standard 
bearing the device of the ragged staff, a sure sign that they supported the young 
Edward, earl of Warwick, incarcerated in the Tower soon after Bosworth, as the 
true, Yorkist, heir to the throne. The jury acquitted Covell on the technicality 
that the indictment described him as a weaver of Bristol, whereas he was in fact 
a whitetawyer of the same town. Unimpressed, the king ordered him to be re- 
turned to the Tower until further notice.** One weaver, or whitetawyer, does not 


2 Lee, “Urban Recorders and the Crown,” 171-72. For similar uses of royal entries 
to send political messages, see P. Arnade, Realms of Ritual: Burgundian Ceremony and 
Civic Life in Late Medieval Ghent (Ithaca, 1996), 127-58; G. Kipling, “The King’s Advent 
Transformed: The Consecration of the City in the Sixteenth-Century Civic Triumph,” in 
Ceremonial Culture in Pre-Modern Europe, ed. Howe, 89-127. 

3 Anglo, Spectacle, Pageantry, and Early Tudor Policy, 23, 28-32. 

* TNA KB27/900, rex, m. 10; KB29/116, m. 15". 
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a conspiracy make, but Covell’s case suggests that there may have been good rea- 
son for Bristolians to urge Henry not to listen to rumours about them. 

Whatever reference, if any, was intended to recent political events, the pre- 
sentation of Prudencia and Justicia at either end of Broad Street, close to the 
High Cross, Tolsey, and Guildhall, would have provided a visual correspondence 
between the authority and legitimacy of king and mayor. From here, the pro- 
cession carried on across the Frome Bridge to the Abbey, where the royal party 
were accommodated for the night. The Abbey probably contained the only ac- 
commodation fit for a king: that this was chosen over the Castle is an indication 
of the latter’s decrepit state. The next day Henry visited the nearby shrine of St 
Anne’s. On the following day, Thursday 25 May, he celebrated Corpus Christi 
by processing around the Green, where he was met by “all the processions of the 
towne”; the bishop of Worcester then preached a sermon from a pulpit in the 
middle of the Green, before the king, mayor, and burgesses.* 

While the processional routes of Corpus Christi, the mayor-making, St 
Clement’s, royal entries, and felons diverged once across the Frome, common 
to all was Broad Street. This would have made an impressive processional way. 
Beginning at the High Cross, a reminder, perhaps, of Bristol’s liberties, the pro- 
cessional party would have been able to see all four gates of the original walls 
and, in effect, could encompass in one sweeping glance the ancient town center 
in its entirety.*° By the seventeenth century, if not before, the accessions of kings 
were announced from here by the sheriff, accompanied by the councillors in their 
scarlet gowns, and a trumpeter, who “sounded 4 times solemnly and mournfully, 
turning himself 4 several ways upon the cross, for the death of her Majestie; then 
4 times and 4 ways joyfully for the entrance of King James.”*’ William Worces- 
tre used the High Cross as a major reference point from which distances could 
be measured; at one point he also wrote of the whole town (focius ville) as being 
contained within the inner mural circuit and divided into quarters by the roads 
which met at the High Cross, thereby excluding most of the built-up area from 
his conception of what constituted Bristol.°* 


55 Bristol, ed. Pilkinton, 10-14. 

6 While the High Cross is popularly supposed to have been erected to commemo- 
rate the granting of the 1373 charter, from the architecture of its oldest section it has been 
dated to the early fifteenth century: MJ.H. Liversidge, The Bristol High Cross (Bristol, 
1978), 10-11. In 1633/4 the cross was rebuilt, with the addition of Henry VIII, Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles to the existing statues of John, Henry III, Edward III, and Ed- 
ward IV, “good benefactors to Bristoll” through their charters: Adams's Chronicle, 240. 

57 Adam's Chronicle, 178, 214, and see below, n. 58. 

°° Worcestre, Topography, nos. 69, 140, 277-79, 344-45: of Broad St and High St 
from St John’s to St Nicholas’ gates, “que fuit integra medietas tocius ville videlicet . . . a bo- 
reali parte in meridionale;” and of Winch St and Corn St, “gue via est altera medietas tocius 
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This is much the same conception of the town’s topography as is expressed by 
the celebrated bird’s-eye view of Bristol which illustrates the Maire of Bristowe is 
Kalendar.” This unprecedented image, dominated by an oversize High Cross and 
the four mural gates, might have been an attempt to capture in a single panorama 
the views one would get standing at the carfax and looking down the four streets. 
As such, the intention would have been to produce not a realistic portrayal, but 
a symbolic representation of Bristol’s essence, as it was at its foundation, and as 
it had been ever since. This suggestion is made more plausible by the image’s 
placement next to the Ka/endar’s account of Bristol’s foundation by Brennius, the 
figure chosen— possibly on Ricart’s advice—to represent Bristol to Henry VII. 
Bristol’s idealized topography is organized around two crosses, existing in ver- 
tical and horizontal planes, which connect at the very heart of town: the first is 
the High Cross, and the second is formed by the simplified street-system, mak- 
ing a cross within a circle, and thus reproducing an ancient symbol which had 
come to acquire powerful Christian overtones. The representation of a place 
through cartography can be seen as an attempt at appropriation: as eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century imperialists hoped to control their new colonies through 
mapping them, so, perhaps, “Medieval or Renaissance painters represented the 
city as seen in a perspective that no eye had yet enjoyed. This fiction already 


integre vie ab oriente in occidens.” He twice describes the High Cross as “crux magnifica”: 
nos. 332 & 419. 

® See Figure 2, p. 144. P.D.A. Harvey, The History of Topographical Maps, Symbols, 
Pictures and Surveys (London, 1980), 66-83; Local Maps and Plans from Medieval England, 
ed. R.A. Skelton and P.D.A. Harvey (Oxford, 1986), 7, 312-13, pl. 28; C. Delano-Smith 
and R. J. P. Kain, English Maps: A History (London, 1999), 183-84, and pl. 14. Similarly, 
in Coventry, the city wall was regarded as the defining communal boundary, despite the 
presence of extra-mural suburbs: Phythian-Adams, Desolation of a City, 174-76. 

6° ‘The similar street plan of Chester had been identified as a Christian symbol in 
the 1190s in similar terms: Liber Luciani: De Laude Cestrie, ed. M.V. Taylor, Lancashire 
and Cheshire Record Society 64 (London, 1912), 46-49. This text explicitly identifies 
the four streets with the Cross, and assigns each gate to an evangelist, they, with Christ, 
being represented as the city’s protectors. We are also told that, in a similar manner to 
that suggested for Bristol, the whole vista was visible from the central marketplace. More 
remarkably, this basic pattern is also found in ancient Chinese depictions of the “cos- 
mological” city (to borrow a term from Lefebvre), with its sacred space delineated by an 
encircling wall, a processional way lying along the celestial meridian, and a central point 
raised as an omphalos, “at which the divine power enters the world and flows out through 
four cardinally oriented gates”: D. Gregory, Geographical Imaginations (Oxford, 1994), 
385-86, based on P. Wheatley, The Pivot of the Four Quarters: A Preliminary Enquiry into 
the Origins and Character of the Ancient Chinese City (Edinburgh, 1971). This portal for 
divine power may even be likened to Lucian’s equation of Chester’s central point with 
Christ, since, as a market place, this brings in food to the city, and Christ, through his 
sacrifice, delivers constant spiritual nourishment. 
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made the medieval spectator into a celestial eye. It created gods.”* From this 
panoptic God’s-eye view the civic elite were presented with an idealized vision 
of their town: self-contained, Christian, ordered and privileged. This mirror for 
merchant princes in turn supported their own developing self-image at a time 
when Bristol’s political identity was shifting towards oligarchy. The Kalendar's 
depiction suggests not only a fiction of control, but also one of stasis: the Bristol 
of Brennius and of the artist’s own time collapsed into one timeless entity.° 

The processional route thus began at the symbolic heart of Bristol. The sym- 
bolic associations of the place would have been enriched by the four churches near 
each quarter's apex, and by the Tolsey. The former reinforced Bristol’s identity as 
a pious, wealthy town (well-appointed parish churches presuppose wealthy and 
generous parishioners), while the latter, home of the mayor’s court, was another 
reminder of civic authority. The Tolsey was made up of a flat lead roof supported 
on open arcades that fronted the corner of Corn Street and Broad Street. Behind 
it, in the angle formed by the Tailors’ guild chapel and the aisle of St Ewen’s 
Church, was a meeting chamber for the mayor and council.*’ The arcades of the 
Tolsey Court opened out onto the carfax; this, and the four streets leading off it, 
were therefore exposed to the view of the mayor, councillors, and court officials 
inside. The Tolsey looked out onto Bristol’s market traders and street sellers; were 
their commercial ethics improved by the knowledge that the civic authorities 
might have them under surveillance? Perhaps it is not too fanciful to regard the 
Tolsey as an expression of the principle of the Panopticon, described by Foucault 
as a disciplinary technology designed not only to allow surveillance but also to 
encourage self-policing, since its subjects never knew when they were being ob- 
served.” If so, the panoptical vision of the town within the leaves of the Maire 


5! De Certeau, Practice of Everyday Life, 92. For imperialist cartography, see I. J. 
Barrow, Making History, Drawing Territory: British Mapping in India, c. 1756-1905 (Ox- 
ford, 2004). 

62 The mirror-image as a means of identity-formation was explored by Foucault: 
“Starting from this gaze that is, as it were, directed toward me, from the ground of this 
virtual space that is on the other side of the glass, I come back toward myself; I begin 
again to direct my eyes toward myself and to reconstitute myself where I am.” M. Fou- 
cault, “Of Other Spaces,” Diacritics 16 (1986): 22-27, at 24, cited in S. Federico, New 
Troy: Fantasies of Empire in the Late Middle Ages (Minneapolis, 2003), xx. 

63 Worcestre gives an unusually detailed description of it: Topography, nos. 30-31. 
The Tolsey was repaired in 1532/3, when painted cloths and new doors were provided: 
Bristol Record Office, 04026, Mayors’ Audits, 1532-33, 94-95. Adams's Chronicle noted 
rebuildings in 1550 and 1616, in which latter year “was our Towlzey new built, the win- 
dows made higher and the leads likewise lengthened and heightened” (100, 201, 203). 

%* Foucault, Discipline and Punish, 195-228. 
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of Bristowe is Kalendar was here matched by something like the real thing. The 
story told by the carfax, with its High Cross, geometric street pattern, churches, 
and Tolsey, was one of civic order and self-regulation. Looking from here east- 
wards, down Winch Street, one saw the pillory and Newgate, the destinations 
of those who tried to subvert this regime. In the middle distance the castle, be- 
fore 1373 an expression of the town’s subservience to external authority, gently 
decayed. 

Setting out from the High Cross, the procession would pass between the 
two churches guarding the southern entrance to Broad Street proper. Worces- 
tre records that the street was less than ten yards wide at this end, but almost 
sixteen at its midpoint, reducing to just under twelve yards at St John’s Gate. 
Moving south to north, the visual effect would have been of an impressive open- 
ing vista, providing a relatively generous space in front of the Guildhall, while 
the narrowing of the road as it dips down to St John’s may have provided a false 
perspective, making Broad Street seem slightly longer than it really was, and the 
wall and gateway relatively higher and more imposing.” The Guildhall was an 
impressive building, its length along Broad Street, including St George’s Chapel, 
measured at 23 yards by Worcestre. By the 1670s at least, it was adorned with 
the royal and municipal arms and other decorations.°* Probably by this time the 
statues of Brennius and his brother Bellinus had been erected on either side of St 
John’s Gate, looking down Broad Street: now much restored, it is at least possible 
that they are pre-Reformation. Passing under them one is naturally reminded of 
Bristol’s ancient (and entirely fabulous) origins.®’ Just to the east of the gate was 
a one-storey stone building which housed a conduit head, part of Bristol’s public 
water supply. This one was described by Worcestre as “conductorium pulcrum.” The 
conduits were carefully described by Worcestre, and were probably regarded with 
pride by Bristolians as evidence of good municipal governance.” 

The journey from Broad Street to Christmas Street beyond St John’s Gate, 
and hence to the Frome Bridge, would have been a transition from an enclosed, 


6° Chester followed suit in 1498 with the completion of its “panoptic” Pentice, which 
dominated the central carfax and allowed surveillance of all four streets: Mills, “Chester 
Mystery Plays,” 20. 

°° Worcestre, Topography, nos. 128, 204. 

87 An effect also found—whether by accident or design— in the fourteenth-centu- 
ry Vicars’ Close at Wells: N. Pevsner, The Buildings of England: North Somerset and Bristol 
(Hammondsworth, 1958), 319. 

8 Worcestre, Topography, nos. 308, 333. Later medieval guild halls in the Nether- 
lands were similarly decorated, “with public relations and politics in mind”: M. Boone, 
“Urban Space and Political Conflict in Late Medieval Flanders,” Journal of Interdisciplin- 
ary History 32 (2002): 621-40, at 631. 

® See Figure 4, p. 163. 

” Worcestre, Topography, nos. 194, 305. 
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Ficure 4: Statues of Brennius and Bellinus over the gateway of the church of St 
John the Baptist, Bristol. 
Photo: Peter Fleming. 


essentially inward-looking topography of civic governance, regulation, and order to 
a vista redolent of enterprise and adventure in the wider world. The Frome Bridge, 
spanning the river on two stone arches and guarded at either end by stone gate- 
towers, would have been an impressive sight in its own right. However, it would 
have been eclipsed by the view it gave of the deep-water harbour. Looking west 
from the bridge, one would have seen the seagoing vessels that plied between Bris- 
tol and the ports of the Baltic, France, and Spain—and which, in Worcestre’s 
lifetime, sailed in search of fabled lands across the Atlantic—a veritable forest of 
masts and spars crowding in to the heart of the town. To the east were the smaller 
rivergoing craft that connected Bristol with its immediate hinterland. The mer- 
cantile civic leadership, processing towards St Michael’s or the Abbey, could have 
proudly inspected their ships, their community's commercial lifeblood.” 


1 Worcestre, Zopography, nos. 17-18, 109-10, 130, 264. Worcestre may have been in 
Bristol awaiting the return of his relative, John Jay, from a voyage in search of the island 
of “Brasil”: Worcestre, Topography, viii. For Bristol’s overseas trade, see E.M. Carus-Wil- 
son, “The Overseas Trade of Bristol,” in Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, 
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On the far side of the bridge this panorama of trade and travel in turn gave 
way to one of piety. Strung along the north bank of the Frome was a succession 
of religious houses: St Bartholomew’s Hospital at the bridge head, to its east the 
Franciscan Friary with St James’s Priory beyond that to the northeast; west of the 
bridge was the Carmelite Friary, with its shrine to the Virgin on Horse Street, 
and beyond that St Mark’s Hospital and the Abbey. Several almshouses and 
parish churches would also have been visible.”* The processional route from the 
High Cross to St Michael’s Hill or the Abbey Green therefore presented a reas- 
suring impression of the town in three stages as ordered, prosperous, and pious: 
very much the bourgeois view of an ideal community. 

Processions formed an important part of Bristol’s civic calendar; plays did 
not. Unlike many other large towns and cities in later medieval England, Bristol 
did not develop a play cycle. The only mention of a play in the pre-Reformation 
records is that of Robin Hood and Little John, staged by the parish of St Nicho- 
las during the May Day revels in 1526.”? Mervyn James pointed out that the 
great cycles of ‘mystery’ plays staged by individual guilds were not found in cities 
like early-Tudor London and Exeter where secular authority was highly central- 
ized, with the mayor and council forming a self-co-opting magistracy. In such 
places “the rule of the oligarchy was not seriously qualified by the need to come 
to terms with the oppositionalist elements, political and social,” represented by 
the craft guilds; “significantly, in such towns the celebration of Corpus Christi 
never acquired a public and civic status, and play cycles of the Corpus Christi 
type never developed.” These cycles were characteristic of towns where there ex- 
isted “a certain tension and free play of political and social forces, and in which 
order and unity needed therefore to be continually affirmed in terms of shared 
rite and shared ritual.”” Here, this need outweighed the apprehension that plays 


ed. E. Power and M.M. Postan (London, 1933), 183-246, repr. in Carus-Wilson, Medi- 
eval Merchant Venturers (London, 1954), 1-97. 

” Fleming and Costello, Discovering Cabot’s Bristol, 64-66. 

* The churchwardens’ accounts for St Nicholas record the payment for “two pair 
of hosyn for Robin Hood and Lytyll John, vj s and for lyning of the same viij d”: Cobb, 
“Corpus Christi,” 93-94; J. H. Bettey, “The Pre-Reformation Records of St Nicholas, 
Bristol,” in Historic Churches and Church Life in Bristol, ed. idem, 55—72, at 69. The follow- 
ing revisits a point also made in Skeeters, Community and Clergy, 28-30. 

™ James, “Ritual, Drama and Social Body,” 41-42. London had its summer plays, 
but these were performed by professional itinerant actors: James, “Ritual, Drama and 
Social Body,” 42, n. 79. There may have been no essential link between Corpus Christi 
processions and “summer plays”: Johnston, “The Feast of Corpus Christi in the West 
Country.” See also M. Berlin, “Civic Ceremony in Early Modern London,” Urban History 
Yearbook, 1986 (Leicester, 1986), 15-27, at 20-21: “The early dominance of the mercan- 
tile elite in London mitigated the need felt in other towns to perform ceremonies which 
publicly integrated the various parts of the whole.” As Dr Chris Lewis has suggested to 
me with regard to Chester, constitutionally-sanctioned dominance by one group, far from 
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might provide opportunities for satire, misrule, and subversion. These were un- 
necessary risks where plays were not needed as part of a dialogue between dif- 
ferent power groups. The London magistracy’s suspicion of public assemblies, 
such as those occasioned by street performances, was enunciated as early as 1419 
by John Carpenter in the Lider Albus: such gatherings were potentially subver- 
sive and a threat to unity and magisterial authority.” The Liber Albus shared a 
common source with part of The Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar; did their authors 
share a common hostility towards ‘mystery’ plays? Bristol, like London and Ex- 
eter, was an early example of the ‘closed corporation’ that would be so common 
from the sixteenth century until the municipal reform of the 1830s. The creation 
of the ‘town and county of Bristol’ in 1373 began the process, which was com- 
pleted by the charter of 1499: from then until 1834 Bristol’s local government 
was in the hands of a self selecting elite, answerable only to themselves, God, 
and the king.” The Bristol magistracy’s apparently half-hearted participation in 
the Corpus Christi procession, and the lack of a cycle of guild plays, left the vari- 
ous ritual perambulations of the mayor —of which the mayor-making ceremony 
was probably the most important—as the most significant expressions of civic 
authority.”” The focus of secular public life and civic identity was therefore firmly 
on the mayor, rather than the guilds. 

Processions can convey a variety of political messages, depending on their 
timing (whether as part of the ritual calendar or as a one-off event), their route 
(whether following a customary, fixed path, traversing contested territory, or in 
proximity to locations of symbolic importance), and their participants, whose 
identity may reflect local factional struggles or engagement with the wider po- 
litical sphere. * In a community such as early Tudor Bristol, where civic authority 


suppressing tensions, may actually have encouraged them; but if that dominance is suf- 
ficiently marked, the oligarchy still might not feel the need to enter into a dialogue with 
oppositional elements, particularly if to do so necessitated the expense and disruption to 
business occasioned by play cycles. 

> James, “Ritual, Drama and Social Body,” 40, 46-47; P. Fleming, “Telling Tales of 
Oligarchy in the Late Medieval Town,” in Revolution and Consumption in Late Medieval 
England, ed. M. Hicks (Woodbridge, 2001), 177-93. 

7° Fleming, “Making History.” 

77 A position perhaps comparable with the Mayor’s Show in London: A. Lancashire, 
London Civic Theatre: City Drama and Pageantry from Roman Times to 1558 (Cambridge, 
2002), 52-55, 64-65, 171; C.M. Barron, “Chivalry, Pageantry and Merchant Culture in 
Medieval London,” in Heraldry, Pageantry and Social Display in Medieval England, ed. P. 
Coss and M. Keen (Woodbridge, 2002), 219-41, at 229-32. There were other proces- 
sions in pre-Reformation Bristol, notably the guild-processions at Midsummer and St 
Peter’s Day, but the extent of civic participation in these, if any, is unclear (Bristo/, ed. 
Pilkinton, xxviii-—xxx). 

78 The inhabitants of present-day Northern Ireland need little reminding of this: 
D. Bryan, Orange Parades: The Politics of Ritual, Tradition and Control (London, 2000). 
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was occasionally contested and always jealously guarded, processions acquired a 
particular political salience. The very act of participating in or witnessing a pro- 
cession could strengthen social order and encourage obedience. For the partici- 
pants, walking in order, following without deviation a path set by a higher au- 
thority, was in itself an expression of obedience, a sublimation of the individual 
will, a disciplinary practice. Before the growth of regimentation in secular soci- 
ety, through standing armies, the spread of drill and other forms of quasi-mili- 
tary discipline in schools, and the industrial discipline imposed on the proletar- 
ian workforce, the formal procession, in which everyone has their allotted place 
in a visual and spatial manifestation of social and political order, was one of the 
very few occasions on which members of the laity were subjected to regulation 
en masse.” Processing could also be a meditative practice. Religious processions, 
such as Corpus Christi, were designed in part to focus minds on God. Secular 
processions would have had the same effect, but with temporal authority as the 
object of meditation. In both, the legitimacy of the status quo would have been 
demonstrated and sanctioned through supposedly immemorial ritual. 

Processions, as the product of movement through space, enact a conjunction 
of the temporal and spatial, but an important element of their political efficacy 
depends on their ability to deny the processes of time. The procession, regularly 
repeated, following the same route, and exhibiting largely the same order and at- 
tributes, year on year, projects an image of immutability that reinforces authori- 
ty’s claims to immemorial legitimacy. Thus was manifested the ‘mayor’s two bod- 
ies’. The individual mortal was subsumed into his immortal ritual counterpart: 
mayors came and went each year, but the mayoralty went on forever. This ritual 
civic body was immutable, just as the repeatedly recreated body of Christ makes 
His sacrifice in an eternal present, and, perhaps, as the body of the criminal will 
always be punished in a continual reaffirmation of order. This is the performative 
equivalent to what may have been intended as Bristol’s ‘timeless’ cartographic 
portrayal in the Ka/endar, and to those assertions of civic rights as having been in 
existence for ‘time out of mind’ found in contemporary legal documents. Ritual 
is the enemy of History.*° 


I am grateful to Dr Philip Ollerenshaw for this reference. The following discussion has 
been enriched by Bryan’s work, esp. chap. 2, “Northern Ireland: Ethnicity, Politics and 
Ritual” (11-28). 

” Foucault, Discipline and Punish, 135-94; Flanigan, “Medieval Liturgical Proces- 
sions,” 39, 45. 

8° Barthes’s assertion that myth “has the task of giving an historical intention a 
natural justification, and making contingency appear eternal” might just as well apply 
to ritual: Mythologies (1957 ed.), preface, cited in D. Shaw, “Nothing but Propaganda? 
Historians and the Study of Early Modern Royal Ritual,” Cultural and Social History 1 
(2004): 139-58, at 152. The suspension of time by ritual, and its political uses, is also not- 
ed by Arnade, Realms of Ritual, 29-31, and Flanigan, “Medieval Liturgical Processions,” 
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As well as negating time, the procession may also be seen as colonizing 
space. In writing of the cultural significance of urban spaces, de Certeau distin- 
guished between authorized, officially-sanctioned identities and those generated 
through the ungoverned memories and associations of the populace. The physi- 
cal space therefore has its corresponding symbolic space.*' The populace, those 
generating this unofficial psychic space, de Certeau calls, with perhaps a hint of 
irony, the “local authority” (autorité locale). He claims that: 


It is a symptomatic tendency of functionalist totalitarianism (including its 
programming of games and celebrations) that it seeks precisely to 
eliminate these local authorities, because they compromise the univocity 
of the system. Totalitarianism attacks what it quite correctly calls 
superstitions: superogatory semantic overlays that insert themselves 

‘over and above’ and ‘in excess’, and annex to a past or poetic realm a 

part of the land the promoters of technical rationalities and financial 
profitabilities had reserved for themselves. © 


Now, the governing elites of early Tudor towns are unrecognisable as de Cer- 
teau’s totalitarian rationalists committed to financial profitability. However, his 
notion that a particular place has its own popular identity, the associations gener- 
ated by a multitude of unofficial histories, or stories, created and recollected by its 
inhabitants, is likely to be as applicable to a medieval as to a modern urban com- 
munity. The regular use of a particular street, such as Bristol’s Broad Street, for 
civic, guild, or ecclesiastical processions, turning it into, in effect, a processional 
way or ritual place, would have had the effect of colonizing its symbolic space. *° 


40. An example of the claim to immemorial rights is provided by a 1534 petition from 
the mayor of Bristol, prefaced by the claim that Bristol’s customs and liberties had ex- 
isted “tyme oute of memorie”: TNA STAC 2/6/93. For the evolution of the concept of 
“time out of mind”, see M. T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record: England, 1066- 
1307 (London, 1979), 123. Of course, processions, as rituals of commemoration, can also 
preserve a form of history, but they do this by presenting an image of the past which is 
not open to analysis or negotiation: “It was no accident, no simple residue of tradition, 
that parades wound so obsessively through city streets, passing, marking, and implicitly 
claiming iconic spaces—a bridge where a revolt had once been staged, a square where 
previous governors had sworn their oaths, or a church where the best people were buried 
or the city’s patron saint worshipped” (P. Arnade, M.C. Howell, and W. Simons, “Fertile 
Spaces: The Productivity of Urban Space in Northern Europe,” Journal of Interdisciplinary 
History 32 (2002): 517-48, at 547). 

8! De Certeau, Practice of Everyday Life, 103-8. 

8 De Certeau, Practice of Everyday Life, 106. For autorité locale see idem, L’inven- 
tion du quotidien, I: arts de faire, ed. L. Giard (Paris, 1990), 159. 

83. Or espace de représentation, to borrow a phrase from Lefebvre: Production of Space, 
33 and passim. For an example of how particular urban spaces could be invested with pop- 
ular memory, see C. Burroughs, “Spaces of Arbitration and the Organization of Space in 
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The multitude of individual histories associated with the ritual place is, at least 
temporarily, overwhelmed by the procession’s colonizing presence. The spatial 
and temporal expansion of authority makes any alternative, that is, any challenge 
to the status quo, unimaginable. ** Hence, processions, by colonizing public and 
symbolic space, may not only display power, but also create it.® 

This interpretation does not assume an ‘intentionalist’ position; in other 
words, that the civic authorities deliberately exploited these processions in or- 
der to achieve the effects just described. This would have necessitated the disen- 
gaged analysis—the deconstruction—of the rituals by their organisers, which 
it is impossible to envisage: once ritual begins to be analysed by its participants, 
its hold over their imaginations starts to drain away, and there are no signs of 
this happening in early Tudor Bristol. Both the elite and the masses, it seems, 
engaged in these activities unselfconsciously and uncritically. At the same time, 
while the broad outlines of processional rituals were unquestioned and unprob- 
lematic, the details of performance could still be adapted to reflect local political 
contingencies. Thus the royal entry, as a form, was not up for negotiation, but the 
‘script’ for a particular performance effectively opened up a discourse between 
ruler and ruled; similarly, while the principle of penal processions may not have 
been questioned until modern times, the precise route may have been adapted to 
communicate more effectively the nature of the individual criminal’s particular 
offence, or, in a later period, to accord with new notions of civic ‘respectability’. 
Civic processions were not part of a deliberate attempt by the civic authorities to 


Late Medieval Italian Cities,” in Medieval Practices of Space, ed. Hanawalt and Kobialka, 
64-100. For the lingering effects of processions on popular memory, see Boogaart, Eth- 
nography of Late Medieval Bruges, 386. 

** Flanigan, “Medieval Liturgical Processions,” 47. S. Lukes, Power: A Radical View 
(Basingstoke, 1974), 21-25, 38-47, posits a comparable notion, that the highest attain- 
ment of power consists of an hegemony of thought and expression, developing Gramsci’s 
notion of the false consensus: Selections from the Prison Notebooks of Antonio Gramsci, ed. 
Q. Hoare and G. N. Smith (New York, 1971), 326-27. 

8° According to C. B. Estabrook, “Ritual Space and Authority in 17th-century Eng- 
lish Cathedral Cities,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History 32 (2002): 593-620, “it is im- 
portant to recognise, as contemporaries did, that the performance of public ritual was in 
itself an exercise of power” (619). Arnade, Howell, and Simons, “Fertile Spaces,” 547, ob- 
serve that emergent territorial states in later medieval Europe asserted their sovereignty 
over newly-acquired cities through royal entries and that in this sense public ritual “made 
the state.” See also Arnade, Realms of Ritual, 211-12. While fifteenth-century England 
was as far from being an emergent state as any of its European contemporaries, the pro- 
cess of legitimation through public civic ritual was employed to “make” their new regimes 
by both Edward IV and Henry VII within a year of their accession. Such an assertion 
would probably not fall foul of Shaw, “Nothing but Propaganda?,” which cautions against 
an anachronistic assumption that royal ritual was designed simply as propaganda; this il- 
luminating article has influenced the following paragraph. 
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propagandise Bristolians into false consciousness. Nevertheless, their effect may 
still have been to strengthen and preserve the dominant ideology, which in turn 
provided the conditions necessary for the survival of these same rituals. 


